doubted; and he did not hesitate, therefore, to take immediate and decisive action.
His first step, as described by Mr. Otto H, Kahn, was to
telegraph the board in New York, asking for authority to purchase immediately a large quantity of cars, locomotives, rails, etc., and to start various works of improvement, the total aggregating, as I remember it, something like $25,000,000, which telegram was followed by a written communication setting forth the reasons for his request and the main details of the proposed expenditure. The reasons, in short, were that he clearly discovered signs of returning prosperity after the period of long depression; that he believed this prosperity would assume proportions corresponding to the depth and extent of the long-drawn-out and drastic reaction that preceded it; that labor and materials were then extremely cheap, but would begin to advance before very long, and that the Union Pacific should put itself in shape to take care of the largely increased traffic which he foresaw, to attract business to its lines by being better prepared for it, and thus afford shippers better facilities than its neighbors. Remember that at that time . . . $25,000,000 was a vastly greater sum than nowadays, when the stupendous development of the country has made railroad expenditures of proportionate size familiar, and that it was a pretty hazardous thing to venture upon this huge outlay simply upon a guess of coming unprecedented prosperity. There was much doubt in the board as to whether Mr. Harriman's recommendation should be followed. I remember the statement was made that, if it were followed, the Union Pacific would find itself in receivers' hands again before two years had passed. The subject was laid over until